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Selected for the Lady's Miscellany. 


EUGENIA DE MIRANDE. 


( Conelu:led.) 


LATREMBLAYE came at the ap- | 


pointed time ; the dinner was gay, and | 


the. conversation lively; every subject 
was introduced, except the one which 
had been the occasion of the dinner. 
Latremblaye thought Eugénia charming. 
She was well informed, and had vivacity 
After Ginner’ she introduced 
La- 


and wit. 
the affair of the ui fortunate Tacv. 


Mremblaye hyard ler with attention, and 


Promised to draw up the memerial in 
two days. He performed bis prumise, 
and succeeded perfectly well: energy, 
clearness, precision, neihing was want- 
ing. 
warmest satisfaction. 


“ There is a strength, a sensibility, sir, 
in the style, which render it impossible 


for the minister not to yield to your rea. | 


soning; and were I in the nunister’s 
place, you should certamly not experi. 


ence a refusel.” 


Latremblaye blushed, and knew not 
what to say. 


“ Nor is this all, sir; we must givé 
to your memorial anew degree of elo-, 
quence; it must be presented by the 
person herself who is supposed to have 


written it. The gesture, voice, and look 


of the person interested, will add to the | 


impression it ought to produce. Attempt 
to procure a rendezvous, in order that 
the lady may deliver it herself to the mi. 
hister.”” 


“> 


Eugenia read-it with marks of the . 


| After a week's exertions, Latremblaye 

| umphant air. [ have procured an in. 

| terview for to morrow ; give your friend 

| notice, and with this paper all doors will 
be open to her.” 


“ What gratitude do I not owe you! 
You will have the satisfaction of having 
snatched this poor family from despair ; 
—but do not abandon her till you have 
conducted her to the door, A woman 
softened by grief, and timid, would ap- 
prar to disadvantage, unaccompanied. 
Do you consent to go with her ?”’ 


This last act of complacence cost La- 
tremblaye much; yet the habit of yield- 
ing to the wishes of Eugenia, the desire 
of ensuring the success of the business: 
a curiosity to see the unknown, conquer- 

ed his repugnance, and he promised to 
| come the next day to Eugenia'’s, where 
| the mysterious lady was to be. 
| "The next day, Eugenia, without being 
full-dressed, was more carefully dressed 
than usual ; ber hair fell gracefully over 
| her forehead, and down her neck, her 
eyes sparkled, and her bosom heaved, as 


| Latremblaye entered. He looked round 


4. 


| the room, and said,* The lady is not yet 


some ?? 
‘yt é > 2 

‘ No,’ replied Eugenia, with some emo- 
tion,“ 


S31 will wait forher! 


which Eugenia was sitting: A silence 
of some minutes ensued.—Each stole 





jlooks at the other.—Latremblaye blush- 


Bt 2: 









came one evening to Eugenia with a tri- | 


He took-a seat near the tea.table, at 





ed, and would have been put out of coun- 
tenance, if Eugenia had not blushed also. 


Latremblaye at length said, but with 
some hesitation, ‘I ought, madam, to 
less this circumstance (Eugenia cast 
her eves upon the ground) which has in- 
troduced me to your acquaintange.’ 


‘ Whatever satisfaction you feel, sir, 
you must derive froma conviction. The 
zeal you haye shown-=[ assure you I 


have been——+gratificdy pleased, with it.’ 


A seeend silence éhsned ag has asthe 


first. “Latremblaye’ at length took a des - 
é 


Bans resolution. 


‘T ‘anost wi that) Fant doing ticht ; 


but -f. cannot coneeal what F feel—you 
know. it as well as. ido.’ 


. Eugenie could tive word have relieved 
-his embarrassment; but in such cir 
cumstances, the female bosom, however 
humane, never carries its humanity so 
far, and when arrived at: that point, wo- 
men force us to tell them what they know 
already » so that: the poor young man 
confessed he loved her. Eugenia had 
propriety enough to keep a just medium 
between the offended air which v wuld 
only have suited a prude, and that satisfi- 
ed manner which iff accords the with the 
modesty of her sex. The conversation 
changed ; but it became animated, live- 
ly ; relieved from a burthen, it proceeds 
with lightness, grace, and ease. Ques- 
tions were asked and answered without 
hesitation; each communicated their 
‘pursuits, their modeS of thiriking and 


speaking upon different subjects, with 
“ te dead that they did not ae y 
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ceive they had been waiting for the lady 
three quarters of an hour. 


Latremblaye at length noticed her 
noa-atrival.—‘ She ig not come yet!’ 


* She will not come at all,’ replied Eu- 
genia. 


Latremblaye, in utter astonishment, 
looked at Euegnia, whose eyes answered 
only by an expression of langour, mixed 
with a smile,which produced together an 
inexpressible grace. 


* Would you,’ said Eugenia, ‘ be very, 
very angry with me, if, by chance, there 
should be no truth in the history of my 
unfortuwate’ lady ?—if all this was but a 
proof, a means of pointing out to my 
iieart a man whose sensibility was not 
the effect of sensual desires ?” 


Latremblayepknew not what to an. 
swer. 


‘ You will, perhaps, believe me,’ con. 





tinued Eugenia, when I tefl you that I 
have received the homage of several men : 
will you also believe me, when I add, 
that none of those who distinguished me, | 
was precisely such a one as I wished ? | 
The death of my mother, whom.I lost | 
early, has given a considerable degree of 

independence to my mind. My father. 

1s my friend, I consult him always; his | 
manner of viewing things is liberal; he | 
permitted me to moke a trial; a bold 
one, without doubt, but which, however, 
could not go further than I wished.’ 


‘Iam not recovercd from my surprise, 


said Latremblaye.—* What! was it but | 


a feist? It has cost you much, Iam sure, 
for I recollect several circumstances in 
which you were interdicted,’ 


‘It istrue ; but I was supported by 
che intention of confessing every thing.’ 


‘ Aud my memorial?’ 


_ © And the author of the memorial, what 
will you make of him ?” . 


‘My husband,’ replied Eugenia, with 
downcast looks, ‘if he wishes it, and if 
our two families consent.’ 


The two familics, composed of good 
persons, easily consented, and the young 
couple were united at Paris a few weeks 
ago. As soon as they were united, they 
Went LO pay a visit to madame C****, to 
relicve her from her benevolent anxicty,; 
and to make her an elegant present for 
the bundle which she bad sent for the un- 
fortunate lady. 


cm 1111/5 111 
Communicated for the Lady’s Miscellany. 


LESSON 
FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 


In an age like this, when the frequen- 


cy of conjugal infidelity seems almost to 


have lessened the horror which every 
one ought to entertain of such a crimes 
(a crime by which society is most inju- 
‘red, as it brings with it the longest train 
of evils, and which Legislators have tho’t 
' deserving of the most capita) punishment) 
a writer can scarcely employ his pen to 
_more advantage to mankind, than by en- 
deavouring to point out to*the fair sex, 


the avenues which lead to, and the weak- 


nesses of their own heart which betray 
them into the commission of it. The 
insatiable love of flattery and admiration, 
so inherent in women, are always the 
means used by their destroyers to work 
their ruin; but however grateful or pleas 
ing they may be,.a a married woman, ip 
particular, should fly the delusive poison, 
and never hearken to what she ought to 
know can be intended only for her dc 
struction. Dhose praises which she 


might hsten to, and those marks of at- 








‘I will keep it)’ said Eugenia, ‘ as a| tention which she. Might receive with the 


monument of the goodness of your heart, utmost degree of innocence whilst single, 
highly improper, nay, criminal! the agreeableness of aheir manners and 


and the eloquence of your style” 


in her married state: for every expres- 
sion of regard is an insult to her virtue; 

ang if listened to, authorise a man to sup- 

pose Tei alone is wanting to com- 
plete her dishonour. As, however, ex- 
ample has ever been regarded, and cer- 

fuinly is more efficacious than precept, I 
Cannot forbear giving to the public the 
particulars of an affair which has lately 
made some little noise in the world, and 
the real truth of which is very litte known: 
{t is far from my intention, either to de- 


readers, that small inadvertencies lead to 
ruin and shame, and how easy the trensi- 
tion is from imprudence to vices” I would 
wish at the same time the men to consi- 
der, that as their happiness and honour 
depend on. preserving the _affections of 
the woman whom they Haye entrusted 
with them :.it is their interest to shew” 

@ part, at least, of that assiduity to please 
a wife, which they used to gain a mis- 
tress 


source, we should find that the men have 
by their conduct half merited these con- 
p-gal mistoriunes. 


- Mrs. D—— had not long been married, 
b fore she found herself treated by her 
husband with the atmost neghgence and 
‘conicaipt. ‘Those pleasing attcntions by . 
which he had made an impression on her 
heart, were changed into the most sloven- 
ly indolence. Instead of those soothing 
endearments, and good humoured conde. 
scensions, so engaging from the man she 
loved, and of which she might reasonably 
have expected the continuation, in return 
for the preference she had given him to 
a number of rivals; she found possession 
had deprived her of the power to phase, 
and a right to expect any degree of cum. 
plascencee She soon fled to gaicty and 
amusements, to dissipete the Chagrin oc- 
casiuncd by her disappoinuneat. She 
was gay and lively ; her person such as 
fo attract the general admiration; and 
sie soon found inthe world men who, by 

















press the. unfortunate, or vindicate the © 
guilty.; I only wish to convince my fair — 


.. For 1 believe, were we to —e 
most of these affairs to their original 





— - wom exe 
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conversation, made her some amends for 
the neglect she experienced at home. 
She indu'ged herself in little gallantrics, 
without ever refivcting, or, perhaps, even 
imagining the consequences of them ; 
nor, indeed, might she ever have sWerv- 
ed from her duty, had she not discovered 
that her husband added infidelity to neg: 
lect, and, though lost to?her charms, was 
not insensible to those of women whom 
she regarded as inferior to herself, both 
in point of beauty and merit. Just at the 
time when her resentment was at the 
height,.and {cmale pride and indignation 
urged her to revenge, she became ac- 
quainted with Captain hr, a man who 
jeined toa remarkable handsome person, 
the most elegant manners and insinuat- 
ing address ; a man versed in all those 
winning arts which most engage the fe~ 
male heart. He flattered, he soothed, 
he pitied her ; and lamented the cruelty 
of her fate, who with charms and virtues 
to make a matvof sensibility the happicst 
creature in the world, should be united 
to.one so little deserving of such excel 
Iehce. He cursed the malignanc7 of his 
stars which had never shewn bim such 
an inestimable jewel, till it was out ofhis 
power to possess it. 
ed his first point in making an impres- 
sion on her heart, the scruples of honour 
were easily conquered by arguments of 
retaliation, obligations being mutual, and 
ho longer binding on one side, when vio- 
lated on the other. Thus circumstanced, 
it required more resolution than she was 
mistress of. to preserve her fidelity to a 
husband who had shewn himself so little 
deserving of her regard. 


Captain F—r had not long enjoved 
the fruits of his. conquest, when he was 


invited to a gentleman’s ‘house, near 


E— ch, who wasa relation to Mrs. 
D—, and where she was then on a visit 
whilst her husbind was absent upon bu. 
siness Their prudence and circumspec- 
tion blinded every one but Miss C——rt ; 
and what can evade the piercing eye of 
jealousy ? Captain F—— had formeri; 
given this lady some reason to suppose 


és 


W hefilie Nad game } 





she was by no meuns indifferent to him ? 
and now not meeting with the same at 
tention, she was endeavouring to account 
for the change, whcn she thought she 
saw a favoured rival in Mrs. D 
which made her watch them so narrowly» 
as not only to be convinced of her suspi- 
cions, but to give her an opportunity of 
ample revenge, by exposing their crime 
to the whole world. When the unfortu- 
nate Mrs. D found her guilt was be- 
come public, she was determined to be 
the first who should reveal it to her hus- 





, 
a5 





'band; which she did in the following 


terms: 


“ As you must soon be informed of the 
injury I have done you, I choose rather 
to confess my crime, than to give any 
one an opportunity of exaggerating my 
gnilt, or insulting youe Nor will I seek 
in your conduct for an excuse for my own, 
but retain even in this state of shame 
and confusion, a shadow of that dignity 
which ence made me deserving of your 
esteem. I can easily foresee the conse- 
quences of this discovery, and therefore 
beg. as the last favour you can ever grant - 
me, that I may be permitted to see my | 
poor, helpless children, for I have ever. 


loved them with the tenderest affection. , 


Oh, ye innocent babes! how will you 
ever bear to hear the name of her, who 
almost at the instant she gave you birth, 
made you heirs to shame and dishonour,. 
Who ill now tend your youthful steps ? 
Whe teach you to shun the enchanting 
snares of vice, when she whom nature 
made your guard, has deserted you? But, 
Sir, to your care I recommend them ; 1 
cunjure you by the love you once bore 
their unfortunate mother, that they may 
not suffer for my guilt, but find fin you 
both parents in one! For myself I ask 
not pity, though I ‘shoal wish for your 
foryiveness.”” 


~ 


It is not in the moments of gaiety end 
enjoy ment. of guilt, but in its consequen- 
ces, that. we ‘a-view of it. Tell. 





me, ye deluded fair ones, are all-your | | 


plevsures able to compensate for this hu- 
mihaung, this ak situation? | Wa 





few of you are so abandoned, as net to 
feel the most keen anguish at the idea 
of loss of fame. 


Nothing could equal the distraction of 
Mrs. D—'s mind ; surrounded with shame 
and confusion, obliged to bear the inso- 
lence of those whose virtue, perhaps, had 
little better foundation than that of not 
having had the same temptation ; whilst 
she durst not even look up for protection 
to him, for whose sake she suffered this 
disgrace, conscious of not deserving his 
esteem. Captain F—r scarce knew how 
to act at sotrying a conjuncture. Divided 
between Jove, and fear of the world’s 
dread laugh, he suffered himself at last, 
however, to yield to tenderness and af- 
fection, and aduinistered every consola- 
tion in his power. Mr. D received 
the letterin a manner which shewed he 
little regarded the lpss of his wift’s af- 
fections, though he was not insensible to 
becoming the jest of the world, and set 
sbout suing for a divorce immediately ; 
, and as soon as ever it had passed. Capt. 
| F—— and she were married. It isto 
-be hoped her. former errors. will have 
| taught her how invaluable virtue and dis- 
‘cretion are in women ; aii if she be a 
true penitent, may she never hear the 
bitter reproaches of her guilt—a fate too 
common, and scarce avoidable ! for men 
will seldom be prevailed upon togbelieve 
that a woman who has been guilty ofone 
indiscretion, will uniformly pursue the 
path of rectitude and virtue. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 








Waar is termed love, in the present 
day,is an ardent desire, which assumes 
the name of atender sentiment. It isan 
honourable pretext to solicit something 
that is not so honourable, It is the se- 
| ducing error of the young, the serious oc- 
cuprtion of women, the wreck of men, the 
regret of the aged, and the reul secret of 
Nature to perpetuate her works. 


Noble anit well-formed minds are alone 
: ae disinterested, ele- 


bya | 
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vated passion. ‘To love a beautiful and 
Virtuous wo 
is beautrlul and honourable. 


her, we must resemble her. 


Not courageous, sensible, humane, gene- 

Tous, 

these quel 
> 


ties wre innate ; and itis with 


the musk of these qualities, that men se- 
duce the female, who has not a sufficient 


Cegree of patience to put them to the 


trial 
hilase 


Genuine affection is-the lot of a few : 


it reguites tcO Many Guaities to be gene. 
ral. 
the volatile, too much ardour for the se- 
date, loo much restraiat for she turbulent, 


ico much delicacy for the simple, too 


much enthusiasm for the coid and icy, | 


too much activity for thesindol-nt, too 
much desire for tre philosopher, too much | 
scif-demal for the libertine. 


Gennine love demands a considerable 
degree of elevation and enetgy of soul; 
generosity, sensibility, and rectitude of 
heart ; a warm imagination, and inviclate 
attachment to the principles of virtue and 
honour. It cannot exist in the bosom of 
luxury and pleasure, in the amidst. ofeu- 
mult, and the distractions of numereus 
and pole assemblies. It requires sim- 
plicity of manners, and a retired life. 


In times of happier manners, when the 
stx was adored by the men, they respect- 
ed themsclves, and endeavoured to ren- 
cer themselves worthy of the religious 
homage that was paid to them. Their 
esteem was the recompence of courage 
and virtue. The desire of pleasing them 
exalted the imagination, and was produc- 
tive of heroes ; but voluptuousness and 
sensuality have degraded us» We are no 
longer gallant; we aredepraved. Since 
they are no longer considered as divini- 
ties, the sex has become too human ; their 
influence on the character of men is now 
as pernicious, aS it was formerly benefi- 
cial. To soft illusions, to the enthusiasms 
of Jove, succeeds si io mee 


nan, requires a taste for what | 
“1° ‘ 
lo please 
A lover is! 


Lecause he loves ; heloves because | 


and debauchery take the place of that he- 
roic galluniry which constituted love and 
virtue. Formerly, as it was more difficult 
to please one woman than it is now to se. 
duce many, the reign of moral affection 
prolonged the power of passion. By re. 
straining, directing, and fanning the pas- 
sion with delusive bopes, desires were 
perpetuated, while they preserved their 
Love could not be made ; it was 
an impulse ; it was even the child of in- 
nocence, and was nourished by the sacri 
_fices which it made, instead of being ex- 


fore e. 


| libguisied by voluptuous gratific ations. 


Jt demands teo much constancy for | 


True love mingles respect with the 
/pession. If it was placed ou mentai qua- 





jities alone, the senses vould be without ! 


energy; if placed sole.y on tae charms 


of person, the head would be vacant. A | 


and the repentance which it occasions, as 
aduty. Alas! less exettion is required 
to subdue the criminal pyssioa, than is 
often employed to keep it alive. 


ANECDOTE OF HOLBEIN, 
_ A famous Painter, in Henry the eighth's reign. 


A NoBLEMAN of the first quality, came 
one day to see Holbein, when he was 
drasing a figure after the life. Hoibein 
begyed his lordship to defer the honour 
of his visit to another day; which the 
nobleMan taking as ap affrent, broke open 
the door, and very rudely went up stairs. 
Holbein, hearing a noise, came out of bis 
chamber, and meeung the Lord at his 
door, fell into a violent passion, and p»sh- 

ed him backwards from the top of the 


| genuine lover is equally s ruck with the | stairs tote birttom. However consider- 


virtues and with the attractions of his 


try, its perpetual counterfeit; tothe ho- 
nest and feeling heart, tenderness, toail, 
the pleasures of friendship, less voluptu- 
_ousness than the pleasures of love, but 
mingled with fewer pains. 





Itistoo generally thought that illicit 
amours may be pursued by a young man, 
without any pernicious consequences : 
but this is a fatal error. To what mis- 
| fortune does not criminal imdulgence ex- 
pose our youth? Remorse, shame, the 
loss of the esteem, not merely of the vir- 
tuous, but even of the vile accomplices 
of his pleasures, plunge his existence into | 
a sea of sorrow A woman who has 
yielded to the impulse of desire, seeks in 
vain to be indiffe tovher her situation, or 
to. vindicate 1a errors to herself. In 
vain she attempts t0 | elieve that there 
are some passions. il js not €n the 
power of hum taconquer. In 
seeks: the idea of 
criminality, by the perpetuity of her pas. 
sion, by its excess, Ke. _ Every one that}. 
folls ayvictim to the passion, has a disor 
dered imagination, which sometimes re- 
the folly committed as a virtue 

















? 

_ ing immediately what be had done, he 
mistress. If we be de prived of love, what 
remains? For libertines, there is gallan- | 


escap.d from the tamult he had raised,’ 


and made the best of his way tothe kings” 


The nobleman, who was much hurt, the’ 
hot so much as he pretended, was there 
soon ufter him; and upon opening h 

grievance, the king ordered Holbein to 
ask pardon for his oficnce. But this on- 
Ww irritated the nobleman the more, who 
would not be satisfied with less than his 


‘life ; wpon which the king:sternly repli- 


ed “ My lord, you have,not new to do 
with. Hoibemn, but with me; whatever 


punishment you may contrive by way of © 


revenge against him, shall assuredly be 
inflicted upon yourself: remember, pray, 
my lord, that I can, whenever I please, 
make seven lords of seven ploughmen, 
but I cannot make one Hoibein of even. 
seven lords.” 


— j 


The following laughable arrangement of'gome 


a 
a 
Hy 
a FD 
B. 


of the inconsistencies in the doctrines advanced « 


by the encmies of religion, will no doubt be sc. 


ceptable to the lovers of genuine oe 8 > 


friends of true piety: 
: : “ge 


Plea Creed. ax 


rot pat there isno God, bye 
that 


i, and God is matter # 
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and that itis no matter whether there is 
any Ged or no. 1 believe also, that the 
world was not mad¢; that the world made 
itself ; that it had no beginning ; that it 
will last for ever, world without end.-—I 
believe that a man is a beast, and the soul 
is the body, and the body is the soul ; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor soul. believe there is no religion ; 
that natural religion is the only religion; 
1 be 
lieve not in Muses ; I belreve in the first 
philosophy: I believe not the Evange- 
lists ; 1 believe in Chubb, Collins, Poland, | 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandeville, Wo@tsten, 
Hobbes, Shafisbury , 1 beheve. in Lord 


and that all religion is unnatural. 





somhe desired that he might be laid at 
the corner of the church yard next the 
public house, that he might have the 
pleasure of hearing the company there 
curse and swear.—He requested that 
every one of his companions would drink 
a health standing upon his grave, after it 
was filed up—they did so; and continu- 
ed to drink and make merry over his 
yrave, for near two hours after the inter. 
ment. 


et 


Dispositions of a 
FRENCHMAN aND AN ENGLISHMAN. | 





Boiingbroke ; 1 believe noi St Pack 1; 


believe not revelation; I believe im tra- | every day of his lile; but an Ey glishmian, 


1 be- on the contrars, will run into a corner ; 


dition ; I believe in the ‘Lalmud; 
lieve inthe Alcoran: & believe not tp the 


Bible 5 1 believe in Socrates 5 1 believe | ang no fiom bim without stuttering, after 


Confucius; 1 believe in Sanconathian ; 
I belteve in. Mahomet ; I beheve not in 
Ciarist.—Liuastly, | believe in ail unbelief.” 


—__———- 


A mone extraordinary instance of im 


penitence, has seldom been recorded, than | 
that of William Williams, who dicd ia) 


England in 1791. ‘This unhappy nign 


had been extremely wicked all his hfe. | 
When he drew pear his end, being about | 


seventy years of age, he determined to 
make his will, amd leave all he hed from 
his wife and children, alledging that the 
Jatter were none of his. But, though he 
bid fifty pounds as a reward, no persons 
could be found who would sign as wit- 
nesses. [He desired when he died, that 
a@ pair of elo shoes should be put into his 
coffin, that he might pound devils and 
‘dumned souls withthem,in hell. Being 
reproved for his swearing and wickedness, 
he'tdid those who reproved him, that he 
neither? regarded them, nor their new 
God ; he would curse and swear so long 
as he had breath.——He did-so—he order’ 


qed his body to be drawn in his own cart 
to be buried—it was so—he cuuarged that 
efive shillings should be spent at every. 


Uo eka the road—some of it was 


oe ¥ 


/he has been there for twelve hours, you 


Tre former ts as free in company he 
never saw before, as if he bad seen them 


twist his thumbs, and if you can get yee 


| may think yourself very well off I bee 
‘lieve that the perpetual gaiety of our 
i neighbours arises from the freedom with 
| which they discourse with one another; 
‘aid from ‘h ir running whenever they 
sce a crowd, and pulling out a snuff-box ; 
beginning, without farther ceremony, to 
chat with every ove present ebuut what’s 
passing ; by this means, they soon forget 
any little calamity that may afflict them ; 
Lut if an Englishman labour under any, 
he will speak to nobody; but, hastening 
into solitude, mopc, and drive himself 
into such a state of melancholy, as no- 
thing but hanging’can' cure. The taci- 
turnity of an Eeglishman admits a con- 
tradiction in one instanee. He is th 
mosi perfect living thermometer and ba 
rometer in the univers.” If all his friends 





the “would know as well from him every | 
time they met.hiim, whether the weather 
was hot or cold, wet or dry, as il they had 
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From the Literary Miscellany. 


CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


The readers of the Miscellany will not be displeas- 
ed with the following concise character of the 
man, whose name they revere. Should the sud- 
ject be considered hackneyed, let it be recollected 
that it ought never to die, and that few com po- 
sitions in the style of a character” ie Hg 
great and good man have ever been publishe 


WaAsnINGTON was a perfect example, 
his chafucter has no parallel. Modern 
names are diminished before him, and 
antiquity is rivalled. A general. states. 
Man, magistrate, and citizen, his duties 
were arduous and manifold, and he sus- 


tained them without effort. 


s 


Guiding the policy of the cabinet with 
bis intellectual, and wielding the sword 


-of batde with his physical strength, he 


confounded the arts, and defeated the arms 
of his ene MHe commanded .the 


) hearts of bis 8: eet and the resources 


of his eoun 3 and fie wishes were 
immediately followed by their exertions. 
His firmness was so } undaunted, his sub- 
mission to congress so meekly authori- 
‘ive, his decision so > mode ately determi- 

"prudently har- 
vi itude cf war, 
his friends were Bick f ed, and his foes 
overborne, by his pre-eminence.—R: sings 
far above common conception, his actions 
were heroic, his virtues sublime. No 
difficuliy reached him, that he did not 
surmount, and no passion: assailed him, 
pe overcome. Malignity 
ed efuelty and indi ffer-_ 
ence, but h ‘tears onthe death of Andre, 
and the effusions ‘dl his country’s grati. 










iudey have complet ely conteguled the i 3 


son of the imputation. 
No ignoble p for arbitrary gY 
were produced by. Ai whiversa! popslati- 
ty ’ for his mz Ww ily was more exalted 
‘han bis courage. The vile; who believed 
im capable of ‘eachery, were mortified, 
“and the weak, who a istrusied human for. 


or} tude, were as 
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As the absence of the law of gravita- 
tion would involve our system in original 
chaos, so at «the retirement of Washing- 
ton, the union assumed the aspect of cor- 
vulsive dissolution. He appeared again. 
and order resumed her operation. Op 
position was silenced at the mention of 
his name, and revellion retired to ber | 
den. So controuling was his ii fluence, | 
So| 





that party breathed only to exprre. 


who never “slumbereth nor sleepeth.” 
It is the nonrisher of ignorance and pu- 
sillanimity ; the euthor of poverty and 
wretchednéss. Laziness “@ppears in dif 
ferent sh. pes ; operates in different wayse 
It exhibits riself in the walk, the conver- 
sation: the dress, and the manners. Ik 
spesks from the fields and barns of the 
husbandman. from the tumbled couch of 


the opulent. Itis exhibited in the thoughts 


patriotic were his motives, that there ex-| andthe actions: in the studies a: d pro- 


isted no envy, however maliyznant, that 


‘ductions of the student as well as in those 


ever disputed his integri'y,and nocorrup | of literary. and professional characters 


tion, however hardened, that did net treme | 


ble at his frown. 


thority seemed his natural heb liments, 


vet his obedience, as a citizen, was a) than his reason. 
. pattern for emulation. The relative duties 


he observed with religious attention, and 
his shining talents in public were equalled 
only by his philosophy in domestic life. 


In Washington there was an aggregate 
of excellence, rather than any glaring 
peculiarity. W ithout those flashings of 
genius, which serve only to dazzle the 
understanding. the steady light of his 
intellect concentrated its rays to guide 
the progress of America to liberty and 
fame. He was one of those few gharac- 
ters, which are formed by God for con- 
ducting greatevents. An epoch im his- 
tory wiil accompany the tjfe of Washing- 
ton. <A warlike nation humbijed by the 
straggles of a peaceful one, a government 
erected by social compact, and a people 
flourishing under the mild influence of 
those institutions, which they themsclves 
had consolidated; these are the grand 
concomitants, with which the hame of | 
Washwgton will be adorned for the imi. 
tation of posterity. 


TRIBUTE. 


, 


—_—_—=— 
gs From the Pastime. a 


ON LAZINESS. 


|_agintss is properly twofold, of body 
and mind. In cither case it is omy arrant. 


abie 


and despicable, deserving the con: |. 





Minute investigaiion and close theught 


Phe powers of his au- | are too Jaborious for an indolent person 


He will exercise his imagination rather 
Instead of watking. he 
creeps: instead of leading the way, he 
lounges on behind. Instead of the orna- 
ment, he is the disgrace of society Hs 
abject soul never breathed ind» pendence 
Ihe fire of genius never warmed his bo- 
som. The gokien page of fame never 
recorded his name but to rc cord bis mnfa- 
my. Reason and religion abhor, and 
satire should ‘ jash the’ slugga:d* neked 
round the world.’ Indol.uce is. inde d. 
not equally censurable ip ali, for it exists 
in different degrees ; but in cll tt is un 

justibabie. It 1s contemptuble whr- 
ther it is seen crecping along the strect 

or sitting m the ashes; snoring in the 
house, or exerting ris slow moving limbs 
in the ficld ; situng in torpid silence, or 
uttering its difficult conceptions. Every 
exertion, either of the body or mind of an 
indolent man, is periormed with the un 

willipgness of the mult, and the slowness 
of the sloth, He walks as if his feet were 
clogged. He speaks asif ne had to fetch 
his breath farther than ‘ abimo pectore,’ 
aod he works as if the night would never 
come. His procrastinated to-morrow is 
always before him. He dallics4n mat- 
ters of eternal importance, as in the i. 
fies ofaday. ‘Lhis indolence of feeling 
is consequently dangerous. He who is 
under its influence, remains passive as 
jong as possible. ‘Tread on him, and he 
will scarcely turn. His non-elastic soul 


* 


he gocs, and ne’er looks farther than his 
nose.’ Destitute of all vigour. he breathes 
out a slothfublife in insignificance and 
‘uselessness. This is not an imaginary 
character. You may find him in every 
department of society, of office, and of 
Lterature. There let the “ slow, unmev- 


ing finger of scorn” be peinted at him. 


Sluggard, where is your authority for 
Wasting any of your time in indolence ? 
Flave you purchased a respite from the 
Almighty ? Or have you become migh- 
tier than he? Ifnot, have you discharged 
the duties ef your station in life ? Have 
youlived for others as well as for your. 
self? Have you done all the good in your 
power! Have you wrought out your sal- 


crowned with the victor’s reward ? The 
oracles of truth have anticipated these In- 
terrogaterics, and declared your inability 
to accomplish these things. The dictates 
of wisdom, therefore, and the command 
of justice are “ whatsoever your hand 
findeth to Go, do it with all your might.” 
Be thisthe motto of your life ; lest the 
«host of mutdered time harrass your dy- 
ing piliow, and the judge of he unprofita- 
bie servant seal your déstiny forever ! 


aE eo? * °>? 
—_——— 


The following remarks on the celebrated En- 
' glish Rocius, were published a little time subse. 
quent.to his death ; and coincide with the senti- 


ments of others respecting him. 
> 


GARRICK, 


Garrick had great merit in quitting 
the pompous gait and manner of the old 
stage, but he ran from one extreme to 
another ; and his principal attention was 
given to manner and gesture : for in his 
gravest and most tragical parts, he had 


copied him, were execrable ; but he had 
uvecommon spirit and discerument in dis- 


tinguishing characters and passions of a 
lively and impetuous kind, wy? which h® 





vation, end are your temples already | 


recourse to trick 3; and those actors who 
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piercing eye, and countenance which was; 
well adapted to his parts; he had also 
_the art of imposing upon the town, so as 
to be thought more universal than he 
really was; and Comedy was certainly 
his fort, though he acted a few parts in 
Tragedy very well.—He could not bear 
to hear any of the great actors praised 
who went before him, and could not con- 
ceal his envy, when the conversation tufa- 
ed upon the merits of Booth, Wilkes, Go- 
~ ber. or Quin ; nay, I have been assured, 
that he was evea jealous of Mrs. Priteh. 
rd,-and other actresses. who gave him 
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great uneasiness, and made him misere 
ble—He had many enemies, and hag_ 
been much censured in his private char | 
acter. He was too cunning and too self 
is MR be loved or respected, and soi1mmg- | 





‘ 
# 


he expected you should cram him with | 


flattery. He was akind of spoiled cisld, | 
** | whom you must humour in all his ways 
‘i “and follies. 
: 
, oon He was often in extremes of civility or 
«2 of 2 © sly impertinence, provoking and timidby 


turns. If he handed you a tea.cup or a 


a © «the street, to tell vou dn a loud voice, ant 
at some distance, that he intended ya 
the honour of a visit :—this, some we 
termed a visit in perspective. He ps 


mt 





sore and waspish to a degree of folly,d 
_ age with excessive ardour. "Novelty adds 
tioned spies, and gave him _jptellignce | | fresh charms, as yet, to every gratifica 
said of, im, 
-misrepresenjd or | 


had creatures about him, whe werefta- , 


of every idle word that. 
at the same time-th 
exaggerated whatepassed, in orff to, 
gratily him, _ He w was very enterdning, 
and could tella stor; With great hmour ; 
but be was generally pessig® to ly inter- 
est, and so taken up with his oft coa- 
cerns, that he seldom was a fleasant 
companion. He was stiff andfrained, 
and more an actor in companghan on _ 
the stage, as Goldsmith has scribed 
him. In short, be was an uni by man 
» with-all his success and fam and wore | 
himelf out in fretting and solfude about 






derately fond of money and praise, the 


glass, you must take it as a great eondey 
' #  4Scension; and he often called to you ip! In pleasure is essentially necessary to 
be observed, particularly by youth, that. 
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some occasions, and hberal to persons in 
distress ; but he had the knack of making 
his acquaintance useful and subservient 
to him, and always had his interest. in 
view. His levees put you in mind of a 
Court, where you see mean adulation, 
insincerity, pride, and vanity, and the little 
man in exstacy at hearing himself ap- 
plauded by a set of Toad eaters, and 
hungry Poets. 


As an author, he was not without me- 


criminal, because it is certainly ruinous, 


safety : instead of abridging, we are ex: 
hortedto pursue it on an extensive plan ; 
we have measures proposed for securing 
its possession, and for prolonging its du 
ration. As we consider ourselves not 
only as sensitive, but as rational beings ; 
Hot only as iational, but social; net only 
as social, but immortal; whatever violztee 
our nature in any of those respects, cannot 


afford us true pleasure. 





rit, having written some smart Epigrams, 


| Prologues, Epilogues, and Farces ; and | 


‘to do him justice, he was not very vain 
| of his writing. 
To conclud« of him as an actor, 
** Take him for all in all, 
** I ne’er shall see his like again.” 


Asa man, he had failings, which we} <., 
| must make allowances for, when we con- | 
| sider that he was intoxicated, and even} 
| corrupted. by the great incense and court 
| paid him by his admirers. 
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TEMPERANCE 


they may beware of that rock on which. 
thousands, from race to race, continue to 
split. The love of pleasure, natural to 
man in every period of life, glows at this | © 


tion. ‘Lhe world appears to spread a 
continual feast ;—and health, vigour, and 
high spirits invite him to partake of it 
without restraint. In vain are they warned 


of the. latent danger.—The old, when} 


they offertheiradmohitions, are upbraided 


of unlawful \ athe: ica 


| Satisfaction resulting fone hopes 1 


Have we not found, that; in the course 
of criminal excess, pleasure was mare 
than compensated by succeeding pai? 
| Have we not, from every habit, at least 
found some 





Peake tena om 
we would shun pestilenti I ink r 


pearence of the work will te ore tat 


‘to its patrons. ieeeiotingaas erit ‘it 
sent fom, and of ch - ing spre 


tained ; the me- 
ountry we shall 
ith the assist- 


= an Se enante us to 
present that able in a work of 
this z 
Correspondence. ‘win eH. L's 
“ Picture of Life,” ei appy of an in 
terview with tke author. ah | 
MARRIED....On Tuesday last, by 
the right reverend bishop Moore, Mr. Alexander 





with having forgotten that they once were 

young. And yet, to whatdothe counsels 
of age, with respect to pleasure amount? 
Tyey may all be comprised in a few 
words, nut to hurt ourselves, and not to 
hurt others by our pursuit. of teasures, 
und these will be fully accomp 


“by |e 
temperance. Within these bounds, plea. 


shury, of this citys to Mise Mary Whitehead, 
of Newtown, L. I-——On ay evening, by 
2 revi. Dr. Livingston, Walter Lvertson, Esq. 
to Miss Eliza Koosevelt, daughter of C.C. Roo- 
sevelt, Esg ——On ucning, by the 
revl Dr. abeei, Mr. Thomas. 








sure is lawful, beyond them it > sepeoauscif 
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Hence, by this virtue we are not called 
‘o renounce pleasure, but to enjoy it in — 
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Selected fur the Lady's Miscellany. 
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FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 
Us ess my fair-one'g cheek be near 
To tinge thee with superior red, * 
How vain O rose, thy boasted bloom ! 
Uicess, prime season of the year, 
The grape's meh streams be round thee shed 
Alike how vain is thy perfume ! 


~ Tn shrubs which skirt the scented aka : 
“Or garden's walk embroidered gays 


Can the swett voice of joy be found... 
Unless to harmonize the shiie, 
The nightingle’s soft wa bled lay 


ake irk. mel: dy around ? 


© Thou floweret trembling to,the ihe 
And thou, O cypress ! F was ing slow 
« Thy green headin the summer «ir ; 
Sey, what wil aliyour eharms aval, 
If the dearamaid whose bhisecs gow 
Like li, ing tulips be not there ? 


The aymph who tempts with hvnied lip, 
With cheeks that sham the vernal rose, 
In raptaves: wecan ne'er behold ; 
Uiiless with kisses fond we sip 
The luscious belm that lip bestows... 
U.iess out arms that nymph inivid. 


Sweet's the rose empurphed bower, 
And swect the juce distill ng beight 
In rills of eripason fiom the vine : 
But are they sweet, or have they power, 


To bathe thegenses in deligiit, 
1 W hire beauty’s Ce shine? — 


| 





But whav’s thy life O Hs 








A coin that willno ; 
Ak hough by thee bah in vain 5 
| Not worthy to be thrown away 
At the rich banquet of the fair, 
W here boundiess love and pleasure reign. 
Nort. 


———— 


TO THE MOON. 


MovunTep in thy silver car ; 

Chas e eyed empress of the night ; 
Hak! a-watdcrer from afar 

Hails thy mild ausp.cieus Lght. 


Light to love's own votaries dear, 
Dear to meJftution’s sons ; 

Shades of ex:or thou canst clear, 
Better than « thousand suns. 


By thy soft religious gleam, 
Feason searches truths divine ; 
Wisdom owns the inspiving beam, 
Virtue sviiles to see the shine. 


ltoo, child of sorrow ! feel, 
All the power to soften grief ; 
Which tho’ tis not thne to heal, 
Thine it is to ailord relief 


By thy light «lon« I vove, 

Feats sncdylge, und as they flow, 
Learn a mystery to prove, 

Learn the luxury of woe. 3 


Fearful eyes to heaven I turn, 
There with awe thy form I see, _ 
White the stars that 1ound thee burn, 
Light me to tlic deity. 


Ah !"tis we who guides their spheres, 
H. wo meastics owt my “oe; 

| Hence ten, cease my fai g ars, 
Or with iesiguation how. 
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Hix thee hence to endless night, 
Cursed tend-begotten sprite! 
In thy native shades ofhed ye 
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: thy pesti!«ntial breath 
F Float the keerest stings of death ; 
_ E’en ittnecence before thee flies, 

} ‘Or, vleeding, at thy feet she lies. 





Pierce no more the feeling heart, 
Nor by thy hateful minions stain ; 
The lovtiest of the femule train. sy "es 
iTaste thee hence ! for truth appears, 

Whom thy dastard spirit fears ; 

The mirror that her hand d'splays, . 

Clearly thy hcdious form pourtrays. 


} 2 
| Dost thou linger? oh depart ! Pa mw 
“i 
| 


es ay the power celestial bind 4 
’ feed the foe of humun kind ; t ¥ 
§ Then Cardour shali her throne regaio, 
# And heal the mischic fs of thy reign. s 
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£PITAPHS ON A CHARACTER. 


ee a 


No tender wife your every grief to share, 
No guncrous $on to constitute your bier ; 
Rd: tious, friends, deride your Roabed pelf, Pe 
Affhate ) our misery, aud veu hate yourself: 





gm'd toforsuke at last his only god, - 
etched thing reclincs beneath this sod. a 


a ; joyless wlitude his Me he spont, 

prey € ail ie pangs of d’ectritcene.— “¢ 
t relict'd his reatless soul, “or 
00 prowl tu bear, too rich 0 fear controul; 






sho us of. wh.se real worth exprest 
Mung ron rast to his seifish breast ; a 
“pout age cou: ber tb he’d guin’d his end, + ee 
HApit his bluckest venom at & friend, 
*y f om cients wrung his dart: p gold, at : 
pose he cou.'d not rod h.museit—tbe sold. > 
ft 
ee : “* : 
a © 
‘umous Pislicianeing called out of eS ae 
Chiari: |B ies 
= 
Whilshjy prayers to heaven were made, * a® aay 
j One vwas beard aud answer’ d too ; ~~ 24 
Save us yn —: veath was &'d, / a 
And church Sir Lee: A withdrew. i 
a4 THE LADY'S MISCELLANY. 
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